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The Trend 


virtual exhaustion of the unemployment “ reserve” and 
ey shipping losses during the past three months have under- 
lined the need, first for a still better balance in the use of man- 
power, and, secondly, for a still closer control over the alloca- 
tion of materials. : 

Among the measures designed to achieve these ends were 
the scheme of concentrating the consumption goods industries, 
announced last March; compulsory registration of men over 
military age and*of women over twenty years old ; the applica- 
tion of the Essential Work Order to vital industries ; and the 
reduction in the supplies of personal and household goods, 
followed, in June, by the rationing of clothing. 

The concentration of the consumption goods industries—a 
measure that was expected to release 500,000 to 700,000 men 
and women for war work—is still far from complete. A 
number of firms have been forced to close down for lack of 
raw materials, while many others have formulated schemes for 
concentrating production into fewer units. But it will take 
months before the slimming process can be completed. 

Registration of men over military age and of women has 
begun, but here again progress has been fairly slow. In fact, 
the speed of the transfer of workers from unessential and over- 
staffed industries to war work has not been commensurate with 

ent need for greater output. 
The Estcntial Work Order aed been applied to the merchant 
navy, to shipbuilding and ship-repairing, to coal-mining 
and to building and civil engineering, in order to prevent 
the exodus of labour from these trades. There are no indica- 
tions concerning the tonnage of merchant ships lapnees Ses 
the gravity of the situation was brought home by President 
Roosevelt when he pointed out that the aggregate outpué 


British Industrial Development 


COAL 


At the end of last March the Government informed the —_ 
mining industry of the urgent need for an increase in wae ~ 
the purpose of accumulating stocks during the summer, 7 ~ 
months later, on May 28th, Mr. Grenfell, Secretary to the «29 
Department, pointed out in the House of Comes t ai : 
dangerous situation existed with regard to coal supplies. e = 
mining industry was not even producing sufficient _ to <o 
current demands ; and stocks amounted to only 14 eo : ss 
equivalent to little more than three weeks’ output. Un _ : 
least 20 million tons were added to stocks before the =< 
October, the position would not be safe. During the en ae 
Mr Lyttelton, President of the Board of Trade, state i *. the 
coal problem was no longer one of transport, but one 0 Pr 
tion, In order to arrest the exodus of labour from the | in fosay. 
the Government applied the Essential Work Order ya, e bee 
‘try early in June and sought to enlist the good a fo 
miners by the introduction of the guaranteed paywee and 
increase in wages of 1s. per manshift, conditional upon atte: - 
And, since the industry’s depleted labour force—some me - 
80,000 surface and underground workers have been as 2 
taken up other employment during the past twelve mon 


with mining experience to return to their former occupa- 


tion. It is expected that the production’ programme co be 
fulfilled with an additional 50,000 men. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Past three months. ‘There have been to 

baton the wine te hos and sel indy hay ache 
on b iron and steel 

Measure of success in adapting its technique to the The 


1¢ change. 
total supply of ore and scrap has remained fairly satisfactory, 
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of Business 


of British and American shipyards was Gqual. to only 
about one-half of the losses incurred through enemy’ action. 
Mr Grenfell, the Secretary to the Mines Department, pointed 
out in the House of Commons on May 28th that a dangerous 
situation existed with regard to coal supplies. The industry’s 
output was below current demand and stocks had been 
reduced to 14 million tons, equivalent to only about three 
weeks’ production. While the application of the Essential Work 
Order to coal-mining was imperative, an additional §0,000 
miners are said to be needed to provide for the accumulation 
of stocks for the winter. ; 

The output of consumption goods has been curtailed, 
though it is questionable whether the reduction has been com- 
mensurate to the present emergency. The output of tobacco, 
for example, is understood to be in excess of the pre-war level. 
The rationing of clothes per capita instead of in bulk has been 
designed to ensure a measure of equality in distribution. There 
has been a tendency towards standardisation in the production 
of consumers’ goods, but the possibilities have by no means 
been exhausted. 

The past three months has been a period of expansion in the 
output of munitions. But the limit of Great Britain’s war effort 
in the factory has not yet been reached. Apart from the need 
for transferring additional men and materials to vital industries, 
much remains to be done in bringing about a better utilisation 
of existing resources. It may be impossible to reach a state of 
affairs where every man and woman and every machine is 
fully and continuously employed on essential work. But a 
determined effort is needed to reduce the waste of resources 
through lack of foresight, faulty organisation or bad 
management. f 





though scrap policy has occasionally been criticised, But while 
steel supplies have been reasonably adequate, they are only 
sufficient to meet essential needs. It is- understood that the 
steel distribution scheme is now operating much more smoothly 
than at its inception. 


CHEMICALS 
During the past three months the industrial chemicals market 
has remained steady with a slow volume of enquiry t. 


There has been no evidence of wee price ; 
Conditions in the pharmaceutical and cals sections have 
been rather quiet, although a fair undertone has prevailed through- 
out, with a steady volume of inquiry. Most items in the coal 
tar products market have been in active demand and 
flow of business has been transacted, a considerable interest being 
shown in cresylic acid. All wood distilled products have been in 
good demand and prices have been firm. 


COTTON 


The outstanding event in the industry has been the concentra- 
tion of production scheme. About 180 spinning mills have been 


closed out of 415 in the trade, and some 150 weaving firms out : 
fi mpl cody amet eri cand: mang wonton Baar Tote, 0 ie 
in the spinning branch has been slow, byt numerous schemes hav iS 
been nara og in the manufacturing . The authorities af 
have 


pitta Sais. 


Cotton Importers and Distributors, Lid., has now begun to 4 
function and is responsible for the distribution of all cottons. 8 
Sense sevesten. 00. geese. 20: Sapemen.s0 Us: ene ee Pay a 
in view of the iable advance in prices in the States “4 
during the past three months. Expos business in manufactured te 
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WOOL 


It is believed that the wool textile industry will receive a rathe: 
more generous ration of raw material for civilian purposes during 
coming rationing period, July/October, but this, it is said, 
will be only part compensation tor a marked reduction in Govern- 
ment orders. No change is anticipated in the rate of sup ly of 
raw material for export in the form of fabrics and garments, i here 
is better news of export of wool yarns and some good 
enquiries have been received recently from the Far East.. The main 
interest of the wool textile trade to-day, writes a correspondent, 
is not the raw material supply but the extent to which production 
is to be concentrated. A number of firms have been listed as 
protected, but the choice does not appear to have met with general 


eement. 
- JUTE 


A considerable advance has taken place in prices for both raw 
jute and Calcutta goods during the past quarter. The fibre has 
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THE ECONOMIST TRADE SUPPLEMENT 


risen by £7 10s. per ton to £36 10s. for 


2 Dundee, August/ 


/3, C.if. ptem . : 
been mentioned at £40. This rise in raw jute prices is repores 


being allowed to be made, and spinners 
practically dependent upon Government orders and export 
business. : 


FOOTWEAR 
Like most other trades, demand for material is high 
to the supply, but civilian trade cme 


rade appears to have its 

met to some extent by the periodic release of Government $ 
or reserved stock. Supplies are easily sold. Imports of 
have been greatly uced and a quota is in operation. The 
rationing of clothing may have the effect of reducing somewhat 
the demand for leather in the glove and shoe trades. It is likely, 
however, that the demand for repairing bends will rise. It was 
announced on June 24th that a Director of Civilian Footwear 
had been appointed, under the zgis of the Leather Controller, 
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Business Developments Overseas 


UNITED STATES 


Business activity has continued at a high level, and the construc- 
tion of munition factories, as well as the output of munitions, is 
P i apace. So far, however, there has been hardly any 
reduction in the output of consumers’ goods, such as motor cars. 
Altho there is no general shortage of labour—the unemployed 
are still numbered in millions—there is a scarcity of skilled labour 
in certain industries. Moreover, enormous though the country’s 
suppliers of the chief raw materials are, there have been reports 
of shortages of individual materials. Indeed, the United States 
has now reached a position where the output of certain types of 
war equipment can only be increased substantially at the expense 
of the production of consumption goods. The organisation designed 
to ensure priority of supplies to the war industries has been 
strengthened, and, in the case of a number of raw materials, it has 
already issued directions to this end. Labour disputes have tended 
to hamper the progress on the munitions front in April and May. 
But the vigorous action taken by the Government to stop an 
unauthorised strike earlier this month was followed by the settle- 
ment of the majority of outstanding disputes, which has en- 
couraged the hope of an abatement of the strike epidemic. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


CANADA.—The seasonal decline in employment which usually 
occurs during the first quarter of the year was only 2 per cent 
this year, and in the manufacturing industries employment con- 
tinued to increase. The total of war contracts by the end of March 
amounted to $1,524 millions, of which about 56 per cent was on 
Canadian and 44 per cent on British account. It is expected that 
about four-fifths of the $106 million programme for chemicals and 
explosives will be completed this summer. Bren guns, shells, bombs 
and a variety of armament components are now in production, 
25-pounder field guns and tanks are to be turned out soon, and 
anti-aircraft and naval guns before the end of the year. By the 
agreement with the United States, that country is to Valet her 
purchases from Canada by over $200 million, thus helping to meet 
the cost of Canadian defence purchases in the United States. 
Certain components of the munitions which Canada is producing 
for Great Britain are to be supplied by the United States under 
the Lease-Lend Act. The agricultural outlook is, for the most part, 
unusually favourable. 


AUSTRALIA.—The June cable from the National Bank of 
Australasia states that manufacturing and building industries are 
working to capacity, and the consequent wage increases and full 
employment are steadily expanding retail trade. A timely rainfall 
has greatly improved agricultural prospects in all States and there 
is a good prospect of substantial surpluses of agricultural products. 


SOUTH AFRICA.—The engineering shops and the footwear, 
clothing and blanket factories are well employed, but there is some 
shortage of raw materials and labour. Gold output in May was 
7;791 fine ounces and its value £65,444 in excess of the previous 
record. Agricultural conditions are fairly favourable and the 
condition of livestock good. It is hoped to export a fair quantity 
of grapefruit pulp and raw lemon juice to the United Kingdom. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Argentina’s trade balance for the first quarter of 1941 was favour- 
able to the extent of 102,820,000 pesos. This reversal of the 
adverse trade balance, however, has been achieved only through 
a very drastic cut in imports, for exports have been lower. Owing 
to shipping difficulties, however, import its for about 80 per 
cent of total imports—including goods ons the sterling area— 
have been abolished, whilst the remaining 20 per cent will pre- 
sumably represent luxury goods. Argentina is still faced with the 
mai of a very large unsaleable grain surplus, including 
12,000,000 tons of maize, as well as large stocks of wheat and 





linseed, and the expense of buying these from farmers is a severe 
strain upon the national finances. Agriculturists are suffering from 
the effects of low grain prices and the loss of export markets, which 
find reflection in retail trade. Business in Uruguay is buoyant, 
of wool to the U.S.A. having more than compensated for the loss 
of European markets. The value of exports of most products— 
particularly coffee and cotton—from Brazil in the first quarter of 
1941 was higher than in the like period of 1940. Coupled with 
the fall in imports from Britain and Europe, this led to Brazil 
recording a favourable balance of trade at end-March, 1941, of 
213,000 contos, against an adverse balance of 143,000 contos 
twelve months previously. The agreement for coffee imports into 
the U.S.A. from Brazil and the other producing countries of South 
and Central America has been successful in its first year, and 
coffee prices have advanced sharply, owing to the desire of the 
U.S.A. to build up coffee stocks as an insurance against possible 
transport difficulties. This has led to much increased fo 
exchange supplies in Brazil, Colombia and elsewhere, and t 
remittance position with regard to British imports into Colombia, 
icularly, shows alleviation. The yearmament programme in the 

nited States benefits Chile, through increased shipments of copper 
and nitrate, for example, and there are hopes of relief to the 
stringent sterling situation, particularly for the release of at least 
part of the British goods lying in bonded warehouses, The new 
cotton crop in Peru is turning out well in quality, and there should 
be relief in the stringency in sterling because of the reported 
agreement with Britain to purchase £1,000,000 sterling worth of 
Peruvian products—particularly cotton. 
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GERMANY AND GERMAN EUROPE 


The disruption of communications and industries in the Balkan 
countries were compensated by increased activities in Germany 
and by closer economic collaboration with France and other 
European countries, The influx of foreign workers into Germany 
has continued. Some 2.5 to 3 million foreign workers, including 

risoners of war, may now be employed in agriculture and industry. 

et a shortage of labour caused a new drive for the concentration 
of industries ; and the calling up of women under the comp 
labour service decree was resumed. State and private concerns 
co-operated in establishing a number of holding concerns on 4 
Continental basis, such as the “Continental Oil A.G.” and the 
E Re-Insurance Cartel. The extension of German hegemony 
on the Continent has affected the location of industries. New 
productive capacities are being constructed in Central Germany 
and in the incorporated Polish territories. The capacities in occu- 
pied og dependent countries are being papers. ere are 
of new iron and steel plants being built in Poland, Holland, Det 
mark, Sweden, and Hungary. The manufacture of artificial textile 
fibres is dly being expanded in France, Holland, Norway, and 
Sweden. rmany’s manufacturing industry, dependent on in- 
creasing numbers of unskilled and semi-skilled workers, has con- 
tinued the process of rationalisation, and the standardisation of 
civilian consumption goods, such as clothing, and household goods 
is sot. Official reports indicate that Germany’s foreign 
trade with Italy, and with the Western and Northern European 
countries has increased. Foreign trade with the Balkan countries, 
however, has come temporarily to a standstill. The indices of 
wholesale prices and of the cost of living remained virtually un- 
changed during the first four months 1941. Compared with 
August, 1939, these indices advanced by 4.5 per cent and 4 pet 
cent respectively. The index of industrial raw materials, however, 
was 5.5 per cent above the level of August, 1939, and the index 
of clothing advanced by 14.6 per cent. Price control has been 
tightened and a pont reduction of the retailer’s margin 
The exceptional liquidity of the capital markets has continued. A 
temporary slump in share prices was caused by the announcement 
that a dividend stop would be introduced. The Bourses in occupied 
countries showed a similar liquidity. 
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| BRITISH COUNTRIES | | 


AUSTRALIA (Population 1939: rer Oe Area: 7,704,000 sq kms 







1, Retained imports wee enetenese 


pie Mition 2. || "o-p #: 10-49 
eBTIC CEXPOTUB.« +--+ seer eene - * P 
: Doemployed e Unionists(a)|| Thousands 47 = 12-34 
4, Wholesale prices (Melbourne)..|| 1929= 100 5 ane ose 
5, Cost of living (@)..-.-++-++++5 a 100-0} 80-7 
DA (Population 1939: 11,301,000; Area: 9,542,000 sq. 

CAMvminess activity (0)... .+++s. 986-8910 ye km) 

t emained imports (¢) ......... Million Can. $ || 108-2) 37-7 90 

* Domestic exports (c) ......... . |} 102-1) 46-7 99'-4 
. Applicants for work (d)....... Thousands 15 5 

e prices cower aseoesce 1929 = 100 100 « 69 ‘8 

11, Cost of BVO oc cvccesdcecssact = 100 81-5 


urities - . ” 100 - ‘ 
3. Commercial bank deposits (d)..||, Million’ Can. $ | 2,163) 1,844 








IRE (Population 1939: 2,934,000 ; Area: 69,000 sq. kms.) 

“ Retained imports............ Million £ | 5-021) 3-453 

15. Domestic exports............ 3 3-521 2- 

16. Applicants for work.......... Thousands || 20-70) 62-82 

17, Cost of living (a) .........00. 1929 = 100 | 100-01. 89-31 06. 
18. Notes in circulation.......... Million £ 14-2) 13-4 , 
INDIA (Population 1938 : 362,828,000; Area: 4,684,000 sq. kms. 
19, Retained imports t ade | Million rupees 208 4) —) 132-9 
9, Domestic exports | trade (e) 268-8) 112 Hl 168 -8) 
91, Wholesale prices, Calcutta . ++] 1929 ~ 100 100-0 64-5) 72-3 
92. Cost of living, Bombay....... i} 1938-34=100 |}... | | 406 








WEW ZEALAND (Population 1940: 1,641,000; Area: 268,000 sq. kms.) 











23. 2. Retained imports ape: ps. lion £N.Z. || 3-998) 2-001) 4-638 
mestic exports............ ~ 4-515) 2-915) 5-517 784 
- Wholesale prices............. 1929 = 100 | 100 - 89 103 4 6,082 
96, Cost of living.............4.. y |} 100-0} 83-5) 91-9 
SOUTH AFRICA (Population 1939: 10,160,000; Area: 1,222,000 sq. kms, 
2, Retained imports............ Million £8.A. ) 6-59) 2-61], 8-38 
28, Domestic exports (f) (m)..... a 3 ‘a 1°58) 3 08 
20, Wholesale prices............. 1929 = 100 00-0] 79-0, 87-0 
” 00 0} 89 9 90-5 





9, Cost of living............000. : 
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IL OTHER COUNTRIES 

ore STATES (Population 1938: 130,085,000 Area: o0n8, 789 oom mies 7, a 432 sq. kms.) 1 
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ee TE a | 10 o— 100 66112 106 il? | iia iis 
nerais, P.M... (7) (UB)... 2 eee 2 ~ 
3, Manufacturers, F. YE B. i (k).. * 57 113) 108 3} 135, 142 
4, Coal production Sasbn 0 hg wae Million m. tons | 27-2) 37-4! 3-3 “O}| ‘ ‘7; 35-4) 38-7) 38-9) 39-8} 41:8 
5, Electricity generated......... Million kw. hrs. || 6,842) 10,083) 10,856} 12 1 18,008 a ine 5 
6, Steel production............. Thous. m. tons 1,128) 4,192) 3,991| 5,065)! 5 3,983 5,891 
7 Index of new orders, N.1-C.B. «|| 1985-89 = 100 45) 108 116 
uliding contrac awa @ } 
Ro MamiGeMMAAd .. cus cacccce es | Million $ | : 23 °3| 75-5 111-2) 133-1 
SD < onabassicn eon comades | “i i 3 89-3) 184-4 185-5) 200- 
> Output of Estvete a. ana | Thousands | = 7 = ‘ 
l » » Commercial vehicles - )) 2) 
12, Cotton consumption.......... Thous. bales 418) 619 614 
13, Index of Rly. car loadings (j). ‘|| 1929 = 100 52-8) 74-7 66-6) 71-5) 73- ‘ 
iS etal oa te S a es Millic “Tol S351 at 211 34: 213-4 
i iceetio eeberts.. _ 131] 275 260) 327 -9|| 359- 336 -2 
li, Factory employment, F.R.B.(j)| 1929 = 100 62 -6) 101-0) 2:5) 102-7 , 106 -4 
Reeves |: ee ee ee ee 
ourly , N.I j a4 : ° 
®, Av. ety are work, N N.LC.B. ...| Number | 34-8) 39-3 87° 38: 39-9 
1. Applicants for work.......... a Thousands -» | 5,155 6,240 6,0 4,619 
2. Cost of living, N.1.C.B --| 1929=100 | “joo! 77-91 88-4 85-2 84: 85-4 
%. Wholesale prices, D. of Lab. . .| . || 100) 68-0] 90-6 80-9 83 - 82-6 
4% , Raw abestals been ainn edies “ | 100| 56:5) 86-9 72-0 75° 732 
%. , Semi-manufactures ..... \ | 400) 63-2) 90-8 82 - 87 84-6 
-. . Finished goods Retina ust , || 100) 74-4) 92-2 85-2 86° 86-9 
%, . Farm products ......... x | 100) 45-0) 82-5 63-4 66° 63 3 
8, oa securit’s, Standard) i} 1001 24-4) 4 55-5 
6 ns ama Oss dam ewe A \} 24- 0 «¢ : 
= Fode ral Expend. Total (J)... .. | Million $ | eh eo ie = $ 
Receipts (1) .......... » fe \ 
i, Total Res, Bank credit’: Sei \ : | 1,459] 2,077] 2,554 2,616) 2,457 2 
MEUMMR G000K «40:0: <00eccccese | . || 3'996) 3,952] 12,162) 13,250] 12,215) 20,008 22’ 
poner in circulation .........| , Ser on a9 oes saaee ee 1st i? 
ember Bank Res. Balances » || 2,35 ‘ ’ ’ 
8. i Excess Reserves a ; | 43} 256 1,229 2'522| 4,469] 6,376)| 5,559 6, 
™m r Banks in 1 wns : | j 
men ir 1,023] 22,417] 23,936) 23, 23, 24,233) 24,42 24,862) 25,388 25, 
* Deposits" Demand aayeees | : hor ~~ is007 5. 033] 17,331 20,490 21,011) 21,442) 21,8 | 299)| 22; 
8, cds aces i : | 6.788] 5,606] 5,202} 5,202] 5,324) 5,350 5,37 5, 
W, Bank debits ex. N.Y. City .. | a || 27,662 12'867| 19°601| 17,054] 18,192) 19,746) 22, 
#, Call mone rere é 1's 61; 3-05 10) 1:0) 1-0} ‘1-0)) 
i Yellen Gov bond 2221" % | 3-60] 3-66) 2-68; 2-56) 2°36 1: 
2. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle . Million $ |! 595! 98-175) 106,186 








ARGENTIN ), A 2,793,000 sq. kms.) 
A (Population 1939: Mill eS rea: eo 7 129 el 121: 1 
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3. Wholesal ebb "100 |} 100-0, 92-81 116-8) 109-4 112 
4 Grr penne Nieuslase Fea See | too: 77°71 '92°s| ‘ua-o) 3 
SHINA (Population 1935 : 450,000,000 11,103,000 sq. kms.) 
2 peanined imps. (ex. Manch.) (9)} Mill oy dollars i: ee a _ i 3 a3 6 ion 2 
estic exps. (ex. Manc (9) ‘ 235 
i Wholesale prices, 8 29100 100 0) 107 -6| 123 -5| 147-0 
8. Cost of living, la ana 7” 100-0} 110-4) 122-2) 139-4) 182 
(APAN (Population 1939 : 72,876,000 ; “Are: 362,314 04, . kms.) 175| 183 
1. Trporte tape soll Mee | ag0-a| 125°3] 811-0) 290-0] 263-1) 300 
NING cis. eauye naa aed " 5-1) 113 -5| 260-4 a53-3) S08 
Wholesale prices............. 1929" 100 100| 73-3} 108-4) 114 123 
{i Cost of living, Tolkio. ° << 2°... a wea wa 12) a} ist ie 
of ind ‘ : ; 
i relal bank deposite (4) . Million yen |} 9,213) 8,181) 12,353) 15,073) 19,798) 24, 
ims mROrt, 1929£A. (a) figures shown in last month of quarter to (a) End 
from U.K. valued at ” from September, 1089, exports fn 1938. (g) From 
From August, 1939, exclud fuding gold exports valued at £68 - Korea and Formosa. 
Manchuria and rest of Ohi (h) fa) From vyebruary, 1940, ee over fiscal year. 
tgures are monthly averages of fiscal year Agures are 


» xcluding wool exports. 
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THE ECONOMIST TRADE SUPPLEMENT 


Monthly Average 1940 
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nC : 6,341,000; Area 

16, Industrial production (4)... .. . 1929 = 100 155} 141) 1 
17. Retained imports............ 208 -2| 166 -6)| 257 - 

Domestic exports.......... 3 * 157-4) 11:5 168 - 
19. Wholesale prices............- 1935 = 100 115, 14¢ 
20. Cost of living (49 towns)... ... 101} 115) ... 
21. Price of industrial securities . . . “ 73 BO 
SWITZERLAND (Population 1939: 4,216,000 ; Area : 
22. Retained imports............ Million francs 
23. Domestic exports............ 
24. Wholesale prices............- 1929 100 
25. Cost of living (34 towns)...... * z 
26. Price of industrial securities. . .| . 100-0| 52-6) 105 6 
TURKEY (Po n 1935: 16,158,000 : 768,000 sq. kms.) 
27. Retained imports Se ah tiaaae jl Million’ ives 21-36 87-17) 2:33 12-49 9-85} 5-74) 5-01] 5- 50} 5-33 
28. Domestic exports............ . 12-94) 8-44) 2-08) 10-62) 9 29) 10-81, 11-43) 16-47 11-04! 11-87 
20. Wholesale prices............. 1929 = 100 100} 56° 4 5 1 ‘1 63 ms ig 
30. Notes in circulation.......... Million livres ||... 149/169) 194, 281 393) 
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| * | 20 1929 | 1932 1032 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 19 1940 || Feb, | Mar. | Apr. | Oct. 
ean ee | cL eae 
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| 
| 
| 
i] 

































































Nov. oi Dee. || Jan. | Feb, 
te ee A prot fo Rene oa 
1. Production : Dutch East Indies) Th. metric tons | } 437| oe 605) 616; 662) 662, 612; 660) 599) 673, 660) zal 640)... 
2. - Mexico.......... | 556, 408) 578 471 525, 539 456) 572 488 616) 566) 576 581)... 
8. ~ Tran (Ang.-Ir. Oil)!! ” 462; 543 871 911 811 oa 819) 938 711 875) 875 783 87 one 
4. » Roumania....... i ” |} 403) 612 596 550) 520) oan 489} 521; 501 468} 398 423 374 411 
5. ; DBR, ..s2sce0e- . || 11,509 8,970) 14,597 13,679) 14,262) 15,242) 14,703) 16, 246) 15, 701) 15,345) 14,464) 14,953!) 14,971] 13,637 16,204 
6. ° Bi cobsses » ° | 1,206) 1 791] 2,307) 2,405, 2,461) 2,475) 2,367) 2,5 32) 2,437) 2,469] 21469 2,469) 2,593]... 
7. " aa Principal Countries|) ” || 17,145) 15,048) 23,486) 22° 686) as | 
8. Stocks: U.S.A. end vou ..... | million barrels || 422) 340 306) 273) "238 "302 240, 246) “254| “Be2} “262i “Seo! 260 
9: Price: U. S, .4. Mid.-Cont. crude) cents per barrel | 123 3) 81-3) 115-2) 110-2) 96-0) 96.0) 96-0) 96. 0 96-0) 96-0) 96-0) 96: 0) 96-0) 96: 
| | {| | } 
COPPER | | | 
10. Production (Smelter) U.S.A. . | Th. metric tons || 83-2) 23-2) 74-2) 48-6) 63-2) 75-0!) 69-1) 77-8! 76-5) 78-8 76-7| 77 .2/| 75-61 71-9 
1]. Stocks: U.S.A, (b)......--...| | see | soe | 184) 289) 145) 130]! 131-9] 145-0) 153. 4) 149-3 143 -7| 129-5) 106-0} 88 -6 
12. Price: Std. cash, London (ec). | £ per ton | 75-48, 31-71) 54°53) 44-8) 42-75 62-00) 62-00) 62-00) 62-00) 62-00) 62-00! 62 ‘00 62 -00| 62 -00 
oe os Electrolytic, N. York ..|| cents per Ib. || 18-11; 5-56) 13-17) 9-17) 10-97 11-48) 11-15) 11-16 11-09) 11-83} 12-00) 12-00) 12-00] 12- 
die a | | PCD pal ee Be Ban 
14. Production : we Owed S.A. .| Th. metric toms | 54-1) 21-1 36-0) 31-4) 34-9 36-4 36-8) 40-6) 28-3} 35-6} 4-09] 42-8) 49-6) 43-3 
15. Stocks: U.S.A. (b).......---. oop ae | (49-7) 159-4) 117-0) 121-1) 53-3) 37-1) 66-0) 67-8) 57-6) 32-1| 32 -5| 37 -1)| 42-9)... 
16. Price : Soft Fore: m, London(c)| £ per ton = || 23-25) 11-00) 23-33) 15-26] 14-69) 25-00) 25-00) 25-00, 25-00) 25-00) 25-00) 25 -001| 25 -00} 25 -00) 25 -00 
as @ Pig, New ences +4 | cents per Ib. | 6-83) 3°18) 6-01) 5°15) 5-05) 5-20) 5-08) 5 19) 5°71) 5°31 5-30) 5-50)! 5-50| 5-75! 5-7, 
| } | {| 
SPELTE i 
18. Production ; (Sme ies r) U.S.A. .|| Th. metric tons || 47 ‘8, 15-7) 42-1; 34-5) 40-7) 48-6) 48-4) 51 0} 48-1) 51°1/ 51-2) 54-3)) 54-8) 51-1 
19. Stocks: U.S.A. (b).:......... 1 \, (70-1) 113-2) 58-8) 116-3) 59-9) 11-7) 59-8} 65-4) 71-1) 22-0 16-7) 11 3 9-0| 6-4 
20. Price: G.O.B., London (ec) ....||  £ per ton i 24-88 13 58) 22-25) 13-98) 14-16) 25-75) 25 -75) 25-75) 25°75) 25 - 75| 25-75) 25-75] 25-75) 25 -75 
21. , — prime western, St. Louis|| cents per Ib. | 6-51) 2-88} 6-52) 5-03 Sa 3 5-53) 5°75) 5-75) 7-25) 7-25 7-25 7-25) 7-25 
i | | ; 1} | i ! i! 
TIN I ! | | | 
22. Production: Bolivia ........ | Long tons || 3,862} 1,715) 2,085| 2,114) 2,268) 3,162! 2,323| 2,989 2,705| 3,615 4,784) 4,584) 3,150| _... 
23. (exports) Dutch E. Indies. » « |} 2,993) 1,307] 3,315 1,752) 2°619) 3,704|| 2,756) 4,798) 2'292| 4486) 4'265) 55s 3,275! 3,852 4,619 4,5 
24. * British Malaya. . » | 5,781) 2,479) 6,462) 3,604) 4,667) 7,115) 6,347) 10,174| 3,830, 5,604) 6,845! 9,865), 5,764 5,081 die 
25. ” Thalland (Siam). ” i} - 58} aaa 1:365 asa ax’saal 19) 454) Z 700) 1,460) 1 234) 1 ‘583! 1 529) 1,962\} 1,107) 1 »263 1 a8 ? po 
26. ° SS PT » || 15,582) 8,267) 17,242) 2,475) 15,358) 8) 15,700) 21,900) 14, 400) 20; 900) 20" ( y 2¢ 
97. , Quota of peooe | | | 75) 204 29,800) 17,200] 177600} 21'900) 1 
Countries ..../% ofstg. quanty.|| ... 42-8 107-5) 53-8) 73-8) 115 0) 120 -0| 120-0} 80 0} 130 0) 130: 0) 130 -0|| 
28. as kee 7 ee wsesrereces tons | 7 205 156s 2,164) 1,524) 2,273) 2,435) 2,450; 2,347) 2,275) 2,303 2,123 2,198) 2,672) 2,155] 2,691 
20. we UHM. ee ee eevee | ” | 7,298) 2,938) 7,222) 4,224) 5,939) 9,625) 6,600) 9,244’ 7,855) 11,820] 12.505! 9/358/! 12 , , 
30. World i> auxdine-< ° 14,8 3 al pe re bras pee ie Tn ant ots ‘ oa 20) 1 5) 9,358) 12,760 12, ae i 
31. Stocks: U.S.A. (b).......... ‘ ,82 . 4,496) 6,385) 5,157| 3,302) 9,179/| 2,078) 2,635) 2,964) 6.623) 4.36 | 1 
32. World: Total stocks (b)...... i | 27'999] 58°47] 36'390 49,414] 50,407, 60,982) 47/525, 47/232] 40,680) 53'8901 55 302 60° 7s dee 57’7081 54°53 
3%. Price: Std. cash, London ....| £perton — || 263-9] 136-0, 242-3) 189 -6| 236-3 256-6) 243-0] 251-9) 252- 3) 258-1 238-4) 257 -1]| 236-8] 265 -2 
34. , | Straits, New York....|| cents perlb. |) 45-19] 22-01) 54-24) 42-26) 49-56) 49- es 45-94 47-09) 46-82! 





on 50-56) 50-11) 50-16) 51- 
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TEA ; 

$5. Exporte: Ceylon............ Million Ib. = || 21-0) 21-1 17-9) 19-6 19-0} 19-90])| 17-9) 15-2) 24-7] 19- 2 15-2) 293 - ‘ é a 
36. ” Dutch East Indies . . | ” | 13°3 14-5 12-2} 13-2] 13-3, 14-02) 11-0) 14-4 10-3) | 14-2) 12- 2 18 | 12: > 14: eee 
37. “ British India ...... H “ | 32-0} 30-8) 27-6) 28-3) 27-2) ... 23-3) 7-1 7-3) “| eae ~ ‘ 
38. . UOTE «9's 0006s t000 = 80-6] 77-7; 73-5} 77-0| 76-91 ... || 72-4) 61-9 * <- 
39. = Quota of Restricting) | | i } | - | % 
Countries (d)...../% of std. quanty.|/ ... |... | 875] 92-5] 95-0} 92-5) 95-0; 95-0, 92-5 92-5) 92-5] 92-5] 92-5 ‘ 

i! iH } } a 

ae. Indi | Thous. to | 21-22) 17-58! 2 | Hl | aw BA 7 

40. Exports : Sees +++ y «Saou. Come 2} 17-58) 35-97) 24-84) 31-00) 44-74)| 37-96 41-62) 43-95) 50-14) 35 - ‘ 41 
41. ” me ry Malaya..... : | 8 2 as ‘80 39-16 a1 00 3 30 45-03!) 45-65) 47-89) 24-61) 62-77 36 -05 5 58 36) 37 30 271 ‘21 
42. GEM «cc cceccesece ‘05 “59 7 “58 83 -70/116-00 113-87)11 05 1 7 
43. ‘ Quota of Restricting : - : 70) i 1:49) 87- Tay 2 99 - = 28 +41); 125 ‘37 ‘89 
—— seen eee % ofest.capacity|) ... ... | 83°75) 55-00] 58-75) 83-75] 80-0) 80-0 90-0! 90-0) os a7 

44, Consumption: U.K. .......-. i" Thous. tons || 6-02} 6°50) 9-55] 8-91! 10-23] 12-23]! 11-03) 12-22) 12- 3 58 12 -50) 12 50) 8 12.50 12" 0 50 
* ° USA.» } ” 38-95] 28-08) 45-3) 36-42) 49-33) 51-55) 49-83! 50-19] 50-10) 56-48) 54-65) 56-54l| 64-23] 61- 37 
46. ” Allimptg. count. || ” |) 67-12) 57-70) 90-06) 77 -90) 91 -61| 87-84)| 95-54/101-27) 99-48) 85-98! 83 - 15) 83 -54i1 95-731 88- 87 
7. Reclmd. in U.S.A. " | 18-08} 6-46) 13-25] 10-07| 14-17] 15-66l| 15-37] 15-93] 16-30) 16-53) 16-04) 17-11 18 -64| 17-7 20:43 
48. Stocks :'U.S.A. end year & mth. | ” | 1186) 379-0) 262-2} 209-0] 125-8) 318-5|| 134-3) 142-4) 162-3) 25 1! 276-9) 318 -5|| 340-9) 353-7 329:°8 
49. Price: London, st.am. sheet: || pence per Ib. | 10 25, 2°34| 9-50) 7-22) 9-00 12-06) 12-66 11-75) 11-03) ll “82 12 -00)) 12 -44| 12°78 4:28 
50. ” N. York, st. sm. sheet | cents per Ib. 20 °5) 3-4 19-3} 14 | 17 a 19-9) 18- 7, 18° 4 19-0! 20- 2 20-7 = — 19°7| 20: 23°2 





CROPS—ANNUAL FIGURES 


i) 
Commodity ro20-ioae os 195-4]1950-7 oar -hiss-o 0 1030-40} 1940- 1) Commodity __ioosoae 1934- 5) lho: ari fete 
AN SR ee re ee ket ee RS toe ae 


’ | | 
































Cotton (thous. bales) | = 
1, Brasil... ...scccece me i. aon 1787 1,706 2,191 2,000 1,992 J 2.145 | 12. oo ~ ony ; anal es ons 
DEY... ee eee ees i 5 707; 1,821) 2,202) 1,728) 1,799) 1,822) 13. Australia ......... | oF 
3. India (f).......-. 5,108] 4/858) 5,933] 6,204) 5,779] 510761 4.942) 5’638!) 14.8. “Arion Pei dedc che D4) 7 219 51 ore 2 
RRM, “su etis ees 13,049) 9,637] 10,638) 12,399, 18,944) 11/943) 11,817) 12°741 | 15. N. Zealand weed oat | 289 2651 304 304| 297 
5. World............ | 28,874) 25,611) 28,537) $3,805) 40,781) 31,115)... | BE. O24 Seepeserryers | 420; 415) 108} 107) 
Wheat (mili. bushels) | | 17. U. S Rs a6eks 3 id | 460, 451] 453; 4491 «455 
6. Argentina ........ 236, 241| 141 250; 208) 367) 120; 276)| 18. World............ 3,733' 3,647) 3 691| 3,804) 3,862) 3 
7. Australia ......... 17 7) 133, 144) 151) 187; 155} sat 92 | Sugar (thous, metric ot raw value ue) ’ | ’ ’ ’ 
8. Canada Laehessass | _ 276) 282) - 180 360! a 551 | oh, Ss sss ln sae ndd6 2,343} 2,615) 2,606) 3,028! 3,040) 2,77 
PS bales wit oo mend | é0) 65 5) 56 73) 2 20. Dutch East Indies. . "730 645 B15 "592 1'415 i 
Oe Wi, cisthncses 552) 526, 626 627, 876 932, Si OE WM os iki caaeas 509} 670) 533) 689 ‘426 ” 
11. ori (g).....- ace ee 669' 3,390! 83,5571 3,509! 3,815! 4,551' 4, 2 22 , OtherEurope(8e’ties) | 3, 962' 4,706 4,278) 45 5,110 4,664) 5 
(a) visional " (6) End of year and month. (ec) From Decem ber i 18, 1939, price is for eb ; 
1939 taken fiom January—November. d) Season beginning in April of year shown, " (e) Teams cama yg Oy bak mport duty if any. } 
(g) Excluding U.S.8.R., China, Lran, and (i) Monthly figures partly adjusted for sea onal variations. Exe nae _ Burma since on 1939-40 « 





